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Qn . «Fle that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he thatregardeth theclouds shall not reap.”=——BUT— He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread."—Eeclesiastes.- 
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’  e From the Mohawk Herald. for early use, it is best to plant them in hills || dews, and again returned in the morning, if the 
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BY Potatoes 
» Are ihe most valuable esculent which grow in 
ielt-or garden. If we take into consideration 
the care with which they are propagated, and 
' their extensive use, there is no crop which 
makes a better return. The ruta baga so much 
talked of, will bear no comparison with it. ‘The 
potatoe from its first appearance, is a hardy 
plant, and never liable to be destroyed by in- 
. sects. 
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rains or freshets ; for althongh' you can never 
“Yaize a good crop in yery dry seasons, much wa- 
fer is certain to destroy them. Select dry turf 
Japa, and turn it over in the autumn. In the 
pring harrow and plough repeatedly, until the 
» Whole is-well broken and intinately mixed—then 
won the smooth surface spread a coat of coarse 
'® ‘ang—then enter the plough, and plant the seed 
» inmevery third furrow, and so on until the whole 
| ‘isfinished. I know some farmers prefer putting 
the seed on the top of the dung, and im very wet 
Seasons this may be the best way; but if the 
weather should prove dry, the former method is 
allogether preferable. . 
§__ . [tis not proper te cut the seed into small slips, 
§ for the strength of the stems at the outset de- 
pends upon the vigor and power of the seed 
Plant” This should, therefore, be large, seldom 
_ Smailerthan the half, and never tess than the 
fourth ofa potatoe ; and ifthe seed is less (ham 
' ®hen’s egg, it should not be cut at all. You 
. had bejter err in giving over large seed, than in 
- making-it too small. When the seed is properly 
cul, Gfteen bushels will ptant an acre ; bet this 
“y depeads greatly upon the size of the potatoes 
f wsed.” if these are large, a greater quantity may 
- 3g be required; but the extra quantity will ‘be 
“F +-abundantiy repaid by the superiority of crop 
: a Which large seed: usually produces. Cee 
. ~ ‘When potatoes are cultivated. in the garden 
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~ Jand, or that which is liable to be overflowed by |, 


about three feet apart each way. Let the ground 
be well prepared by the plough or spade—then 
make places for the seed three or four inches 


| deep, and cover it first with a shovel full of dung, 


) and then with a hoe draw the light earth over 
j the whole. 


Cabbage. 


In order to have a regular supply of this im- 
portant vegetable, you must early manure and 
cultivate the ground designed to set them on— 
let it be frequently spaded, made fine, and _inti- 
mately mixed. 

In selecting your cabbage ground, be_particu- 
lar to avoid the place where any of the same 
kind has grown for at least fwo years past. This 


{, precaution is of the utmost importance ; and ab- 
Potatoes should never be planted upon wet iP 1 ¥ 


| though some instances may occnr where cab- 
{ bage or turnips are*raised well for two or three 
years in succession on the same Jand, yet expe- 
rience shows it to he generally a bad practice. 
There is no crop that exhausts and impéverishes 
ground more effectually ; besides, they are the 
favourite food’. of many insects, which deposit 
their eggs in the earth, so that if you continue 
for only a few years to set cabbage in or near 
the same place, no care or skill will overcome 
their united and successive attacks. 


When your plants are three or fonr inches 
high, they should be transplanted the- first moist 
or cloudy weather—take them up with care, and 
with as much dirt about theige roots as possible, 
place them upright in the grownd, and’ gently 
press the fine dirt about their roots. They 
should stand three féet apart when left for head- 
-ing. 

In bringing plants from a distance, be careful 
to preserve the lateral fibrous roots, lay then» in 


lightly with green leaves, and immediately be- 
fore setting, dip their roots into water, and after- 
wards, unless.the groued'is qnite wet, give them 
|@eprinkling from the watering: pct. 


two boards, each-a foot long, and naded together 
| at right angles, toshade immediately every plant.. 
These covers must be taken off at sunset, that 








|; the plants may have the beneSt of the evening 


} Yor should be provided with covers made of 














day is likely to prove clear and warm... 
Red Peppers. 


The seeds of this plant germinate tardily, and 
should therefore be put into the ground as early 
in this month as possible. They will not flour- 
ish unless the land is good, and highly manured. 
For this use, reserve a few bushels of yourrich- 
est manure : that taken from the hog-sty or hen- 
roost is the best—make it fine, and nicely ineor- 
porate it with the soit—level the surface with 
the rake, and plant the seed in drills a foot and 
a half apart, sow it thick, and cover it an inch 
deep with fine earth—then presg down the sur- 
face, and your work is done. : 


Beets. 


When these are wanted early, or are intended . 
to be used as greens, let them be: planted soon. 
The allotment designed for the., should be rich 
and free from stone or any other obstraction.— 
The ground should be deep spaded, and some 
fine manure buried all along the bottom, and the 
whole nicely pulverised and raked level—then - 
draw your line eight inches from the alley, and 
with the small hoe make a drill two’inches deep 
—here place the seed, one every two inches, 
and coverwith light earth— then move your line 
sixteen inches, make another drill, and plant as 
before. Remember to press the ground imme- 
diately over the seeds, as a necessary and finish- 
ing process in the art of planting. = 


Currots ° = 


Thrive best in light soiis:in which there is a 
considerable mixture of land. It should bedeep 
epaded and well broken, andthe seed should’ be 
planted in drills about a foot apart, and covered 


. ‘two inches with fine earth. 
a basket upon some moist grass, and cover them || 


When manure is given to carrot ground, it 
should be deep buried, so that the reots may. not 
reach it, else they are apt torvbecome | and © 


diseased. In general, it is best to plant carrots 


upondry Jand that was well manured the ‘pre- 9 


I ceding year. 


‘There.are’ several varieties of thie root. 
The orange coloured, however, is the-one usu- =~ 
ally preferred : by some farmers they are ae 
yuied on an extensive ecale im the field. a 





















































are excellent for mitch owns: so that the cunpinas 
ge | always be turned to good account. 
he seeds are full of furked hooks by which. 





they adhere together, and should be rubbed be-: 


tween the hands with dry sand, so as to separute 
them, Cautions gardeners always prove this, 
and many other kinds of seeds before sowing ;~- 


bat ifyou carefully transplant a few of the lar-. 


gest roots, and raise your own seed, there will 
‘be any danger. When you do this, gather 
‘it*o ly: from the principal uimbel, for this wil} 
furnish the ripest and best seed: 
(fo be continued. ) 





AN ESSAY, 
On the advantages of manuring with green crops. 

By S. W. Pomeroy, £sg. first vice president 

the society for promoting agriculture in Mas- 
~ sachusetls. 
That eminent chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
‘who has shed so much.light on-the- practice as 
well ason the philosophy. of Agriculture, ob- 
serves, that*‘/and when not employed:in pre- 
paring food for animals, should be applied to the 
purposes of the preparation of manure for plants; 
and that, this is effected: by means of green crops, 
in consequence of the absorption of carbona- 
cgous matter.in the carbonic acid of the atmos- 
phere. That in a (naked) summer fallow a pe- 
riod is always lost in which vegetables may. be 
raised, either as food for animals or as nourish- 
ment for the next crop.”’ - 
. Phe rewards offered by the board of Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Agnicultural Society 
for more than twenty. years successively, for the 
best experiments. on ploughing in green. crops, 
for manure, appear to be stilk unclaimed; there 
is of course good reason.to believe that the prac- 
tice is very. limitediin’ the Commonwealth. To 
. shew the advantages that result from:such.a. sys- 
tem, elsewhere, the following is transcribed from 
aletter that 1 addressed to John... Skinner, 
. of Baltimore, the able and zealous Editor 
ofthe American Farmer, and which appeared i in 

that paper last November. 
‘4s Among: the various plants applied as green 
dressings for the. restoration. of worn out soils, 
the White Lupinstands pre-eminent: in those cli- 
mates that will permit their growth between the 
of karvest ahd seed-time. That a trial 


may be made with them, | have forwarded half} 


‘« bushel: of the: seed, which [ trust you. wilh 
chéerfully distribute for the benefit of our Sonth- 
ern brethren. They were sent to me from. Fay- 
al; and the following account, which I have 
collected, of the effects of their culture, will, at 
least, serve.to convince us, that ‘‘ the Earth, ever 
subservient to the wants afi man,” when exhaust- 
ed by his insatiable demands, requires. from him 
bat a‘little mechanical-aid, to enable her still to 
ad his. walks with flowers. and: his table 
ith plenty.” The: island of Fayal, though: in 
Hel. of. latitude with. Maryland; is. 

enbject. to.a. temperature seklom. above 60, or 
Dbelow'50: degrees.of’ Fahrenheit The. soil- is 
~ thin, and incumbent. on. scoriaand:other. unde- 
com volcanic substances ; but naturally ex- 
ser e. For:a: long: periodvof time, 
every part accessible to. the. plough, has-been in 


ee rae with. the. exception: of: selected 
d, for flax, under. alternate. crops. of i 
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severe cropping ; the resources for mam 

linited, and without the’ advantage OF tmp 

pr ape or modes of. vulture, cansed. @ visi-. 
otfot the-eoil; the ‘crops tessened 


cork to; ail . 
seriously upp 
‘consequences. 5 

* Providentially, some 15 or 20. years since, 


eof “the most distressing 


oe wt f 


the White Lupin was introdaced from Haly, and 


though it came by accident, to a people strongly 
bigotted to old practices of husbandry, the cullti- 
vation soon became general. 

*« The wheat and corn are harvested in Au- 
gust, the land.is soon alter ploughed, and Lupins 
sown on the surface, or but slightly covered, at 
the rate of two bashels per acre. In. Febraary. 
they flower, and. are then turned in with the 
wheat, corn or Flax in their several rotations.— 
By this management a. progressive improvement 
of the soil has become apparent: there are no: 
longer apprehensions of famine ;. a» very redun- 
dant pupulation subsists ; and besides. supplying 
10,000. on the neighbouring island of Pico, where 
scarce. any. thing but the vine is. cultivated, .a sur- 
plus is often sent to other islands, and in some in- 
stances to Lisson! 

‘** Lupins are ranked by gardeners among the 
hardy annuals, but { am not able to say. what de- 
gree of frost they will bear. From.a single ex- 
periment Lam led to believe that, owing to the 
droughts to which our climate is subject,. not 
much advantage will be derived by sowing them 
on summer fallows as a dressing for winter crops. 
Their application to spring crops, in, those sec- 
tions of our country where- they can be grown in 
season for that purpose, will probably become 
the first subject of experiment.” 

The culture.of crops to plough in for manure, 
is by no. means a. modern practice. The Ro- 
mans, 1800 years ago, according to Pliny, cul- 
tivated and applied. Lupins for manure in the 
same manner precisely.as they now are in Italy, 
and in Fayal.* But this plant is supposed to be 
unsuitable for our climate.:—we should not des- 
pair, however, of finding. a substitute. 

It has been asserted by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
‘‘ that it is a.general principle of chemistry, that 
in all.cases of decomposition, substances com- 
bine much more readily at the moment of. their 
disengagement, than after they have been: regu- 
larly formed. . And in fermentation beneath the 
soil the fluid matter produced, is applied instant- 
ly, even while it is warm, to. the organs of the 
plant, and consequently i is more likely. to be effi- 
cient than in manure that has gone through the 
process. He also. remarks,,that it may be doubt- 
ed whether there is as much useful manure at 
the end of a.clean (green crop) fallow, as at the 
time the vegetables. clothing the surface were 
first ploughed-in. That the action.of the sun.up- 
on, the surface of.the soil, tends to. disengage the 
gaseous and volatile fluid matters tiatitcontains; 
and: heat increases. the rapidity of fermentation 3: 
and that in the-summer fallow (with. green crops) 
nourishment i is rapidly produced, at a: time when. 


* See-Pliny’s Wat. Hist, Bovk 17,. chap. § 9, book- 
18, ape lAreRl.. : 





: of the islind became ||_ 
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ch ‘expositions shew the importance of. se. 
s that will arrive at sufficient stature | 

tnd succulence, in season for spring crops ; ang | 
Be well to enquire what vegetables there 

thin. our reach, that can be successfully z 


Clover is unquestionably foe of the greates, 
snprovers ; bata seasomis lost by its applica. 
tion. - There is another objection—weeds. 
wild grasses-that rise-with it, the first season, pj. 
pen and.shed their seeds; the effects of which, 


f 


tions. 

Buck Wheat has been most. used’ in thia 
try for green dressings ; and doubtless with 
effects on summer fallows for winter crops ; bat 
besides not coming on early enough for s 
erops, it often leaves the land foul with its 


exhauster. 

[ am aware that an opinion generally prevails. © 
that, if plants are cut in.the milk, as it is termed, 
or ploughed in before they ripen their seeds, 
that. the soil is not exhausted! I presume this 
theory is founded on the Supposition, that while. 
the stalk and foliage are green, the supplies ee 
drawn from the atmosphere ; ; but so soon as the ey 
become shrivelled, the seeds are perfected w 
food exclusively from the soil. : 

This reasoning is plausible, and sonitiy all 
rect as to certain classes of vegetables, but ¢ 
position should in all cases be- admitted toa very . 
limited extent. 

The-hum of bees in a field of buck wheat, and - 
the flavour of the honey from the hives in the vie 
cinity., afford strong presumptive proof that the 
atmosphere does not alone produce such sweet , 
results ! ; 

There is another consideration that should we 3 
vern us in the selection of plants for the object im 
view.. It cannot be doubted, but‘that the: “soi 
contains, not only materials suited to particular 
vegetables, but that sevaral spécies reqnire’ the 
same principles to.furnish their food. Now frome 
an experiment, well defined, twenty years ag %, 
with oats cut ta-the milk, and from. constant ¢ 
servation of the. effects.of their cultare on my 
neighbour’ s land since, feel a thorough convit+ | 
tion.that they exhaust the soil of those. materials © 
or: principles necessary for clover and other 
grass, to-asdegree very desiructive to those all. 
important crops. 

And such have: been. my impressions that 
their deteriorating effects on the soil would 
be- lasting, that a few years since, I restricted 
a-tenant, in a lease which -he now holds, from: 
sowing oats, even:to cut in the milk, under.a 
penalty of an increased: rent of ten : 
tars an acre; I wish-to. be understood, that 
these observations are meant ‘to. apply solely © 
to-dry soils—such.as.are suitable for Indian 
corn. or wheat—and.in our dry climate. 
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is increasing, and as an important article for ~ 
fodder; or for soiling, will. probably, within a 
short period be more-fually appreciated, that 
seems-well adapted to sow on summer fallowsy 
for winter, or to turn in crops late:in the f 











ure severely felt ia the succeeding tillage rota. . o 
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seeds ; and is alowed on all hands, to bea great, | $5 ag 


Millet. is a.plant, the cultivation of: ae e 


| to inrich. the land for the ensuing. spring il a , . 
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J} age or other spring crops. - Of ‘the exhaust- 
4ng properties of millet I am ignorant, but 
‘from the bulk ‘of the stalk and ‘foliage, #t must 
- § make large draughts from the atmospliere, 
® 4nd copious returns to the soil. The cheap- 
; ® iness of the seed is much in favourof its ex- 
. & “tensive application. 
'# ~ fall the vegetables that may be best substi- 
~® ‘tuted for the Lupin, Rye, in my opinion, is 
">the most promising. This plant, too much 
ia ected to produce food for brutes, but, 
' ‘what isto be lamented, too much cultivated 


“to furnish poison for men; possesses all the 
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ig § amelorating properties for the soil, that we 
wn §& re accustomed to derive from any of those 
“at § pelonging to the leguminous tribe. Rye, 
. § withstands severe drought; -and without ma- 
ile ~ pure it feeds millions in some countries, frem 
d, _ +soils little better than blowing sands. 


@ __-: Those soils inclining to-loam that will ‘pfo- 
' “@ace a rank stubble, are said to be ‘inriched 
_ ‘by 2 succession of ripened crops; and it is a 
‘fact within my own ‘observation, that rich fri- 
‘able loams, on the alluvial banks of the Con- 
“necticut, which have been exhausted by re- 

‘peated, unmanured, crops of Indian corn, 
eve been in some measure restored by. two 
'®. or three successive crops of Rye. Ifit will 
|| do this with the dry stubble, what may we 
not expect from it green, when buried ram- 

nt and succulent in the soil ? 
‘ In order to ensure a sufficient growth, in 
+ season to plough in with Indian corn-and:fnost 
~ ofour-root crops, Rye should be-sown the be- 
@ ginning or by the middle of August, and much 
| Picker than when imtended for a crop ‘of 
grain. If it gets too forward before winter, 
--it should be fed down with light stock -or 
mown. Winter Rye sown early in the spring 
grows rapidly, and will generally ‘arrive at 
sufficient stature in season to be turned in-as 
> “manure for Ruta baga. Rye ploughed in 
~ when in full flower and Millet sown, which it 
“§ will bring forward with great luxuriance, and 
“§ © that in its most succulent state, turned in for 
“f ~ .Wheat, may be one of the best fallow pre- 
. -parations for it that can be devised ; and is 
probably the cheapest and most convenient 





a “same time it should be considered, that gyp- 
® sum acts more powerfully on soils thts pre- 
pared. - 
I have been induced to submit the fofego- 
_ ‘ing remarks, net only from an impression that 
~~ such a system, as has been imperfectly suggest- 
ed, will tend to increase our products -imme- 
diately, and ensure a progressive improve- 
ment of the soil, but from .a firm conviction, 
thatit is one.of the most efficient resources 
.that the farmers of New-England can com- 
mand, to enable them to meet the crisis that 
awaits them; and for which, perhaps, they 
are not fully prepared. es 
By the noble efforts of the. State of New- 
York, those fertile regions inthe west, near 
. four hundred miles from navigation, will soon 
be approxinated for every useful purpose, 


o 





- process to restore an exhausted soil. At the | 





and\produce the same-effect, as if they were 
within forty miles }of the Hudson! And I 
apprehend that the question cannot be too 
soon propounded—How is the Massachusetts 


=e = ne 
here with the Scaé in our flock of sheep, 1 shabi 


be obliged to any of your numerous 
ents, by pointing out the most effe 
of eradicatin 


ffectual method 
g this disease, without injury to the 





farmer to méet in the et on equal térms, 


Is it by canals in ath uneven. Confiried terri- 
tory, on which the ‘most profitable staple is 


with mighty rivers, to feed levels through | 
rich alluvial tracts of an handred miles in ex- | 
tent! No imexhaustible reservoirs of brine, | 
within twelve feet of the surface, seven times 
stronger than the waters of the ecean; and 
from which the whole Atlantic seaboard may 
be supplied with the heavy afticle of Salt as 
cheap and of a purér qhahity than can be ob- 
‘tained from any fiart of the world! Neither 
do Our mountains afford those valuable and 
ponderous minerals, the transportation of 
which on canals, contributes to the main sup- | 
port of those costly undertakings in Europe !* | 
On the other hand ; would not greater be- 
nefits flow, was every dollar of capita! that 
can be spared from commerce: and manufac- 
tures, appropriated to these vast improve- 
ments of which the soil of Massachusetts is 
susceptible ? And should’a mania for water 
works arise, it may have ample and _profita- 
ble gratification, ‘by cutting trenches on the 
ridges, and ‘tunnels through the hills, thereby 
draining the numerous ponds, swamps and 
bogs, éreating luxuriant meadows ; and by 
erecting hydraulic machuies on the innumera- 
ble streams and brooks, to irrigate the parch- 
ed fields on the borders! It 1s hy such-enter- 
prises that the Massachusetts farmers may“ex- 
pect to prosper, aided by a regular system. of 
management, with the application of all the 
manures that can possibly be collected, on 
one third part of the soil that usually receives 
them, and by enriching the remainder by that | 
joint. process of nature and art, PLOUGH- 
ING IN OF GREEN CROPS. 
. Brighton; 3d June, 1822. 











* The canal from Lake Erte to the Hud- 
son, 363 miles, will probably be finished ‘in| 
1823. For 240 miles on its line, net “a single | 
yard of rock’is necessary to be reméved! ‘The 
average cost of the whole canal-is estimated | 
at $13,800 per mile. The*expcenditures for 
canals tn England average $22,000:per mile. 
The Middlesex carial is said to have cost: 
$17,000. Mr. Gallatin supposed the meci- 
um cost of canals in America would amount 
to $31,000 per mile. See North American: 
Review for January, 1822. Art. xi. 
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EROM THE (LONDON), FARMEAS’ JOURNAL. 
Received at the Plough Boy office. 
QUERY ON THE SCAB IN SHEEP. 
| Cornwall, March 23, 1822. 


SIR, 


the mass of agricultural “proluctions which | 


e 4 ‘ms < " = © he. ‘ 9 { 
will then inundate the shores of the Atlantic ? forthe preséevation Ot Haseest salar ta 


| 


grazing? We have no inland seas mingled | 


others, will never have the scab: 


| sheep, 


Héece. cFo4% 
1 observe: Mr. M. W.Dinsdale,’in your Jour- 
nal of the 25th Jane, No. 719, gives a Recipe 


says isa eomplete destroyer of Scabbiness in 
Sheep, but he has omitted to Say how it is used. 
i Lam, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
| Ww. B. He 
&<- In some parts of the kingdom the cure | 
of this disease seems to be little understood, and 
the use of mercurial ointment does ‘not ar 
''to have been introduced. We therefore add the 
following particulars, familiarized by long prttics 
lice, and common in the grazing counties :— — 
Take two pounds of quicksilver, and one pound 
of Venice turpentine; rub ‘them th #néron mér- 
tar until the globules wholly disdjifear:. theh 
add eight pounds of old rancid hog’s lard (which 
is as good as ‘if it were fresh,) melted, but not 
too lrot, stirring’ Kin gradually, and stir it till it 
is cool, and neiirly stiff. Whe next day it is fit 
for use, and may be takeh Gut of the mottar with 
a large knife, and put into a tin pan with a han- 
‘dle and cover. This is the real sheep-ointment ; 
it net only cures the ime tobucco-water, and 
many other things will,) when rabbed in up- 
on the knots ‘and jpatches (carefully intreduc- - 
ing it to touch the skin, and spread under the 
crust,) but itswill, if properly applied, prevent 
the recurrence of .the disorder.. When -the 
soab appears in a flock of young sheep, th, en 
enclesed-country, they should be lined (asthe 
termis'in Lincolnshire.) _ That is, hayiag she 
aboveaintment ready, let the sheep be pen- 
ned, anda practised person ¢#f ene can be got) 
set to dress them all. “Sone may Wea geod . 
deal knotted, others very little /the “knots 
must be sought for and dressed é¢ afately, 
and the rest.of the body lined, by shedditx oo 
wool down each side the back ; “din the © a 
-mid-sides ; across from the fore 46 the hinder j 
‘flanks; down -the throat, breast, belly, and 
‘breach, not omitting. the tail. Also, from 
‘the line which passes across. the shoulder aud 
thigh, go down on.the fore and hinder legs ai 
far as the wool. Lastly, run a little ointment — 
round the skirts of the wool, both in the fore 
and hinder flanks. ‘These sheep, we Men 
be 
will require a pound of ointment to srx Yedog 
or nearly eight, if they be not seabbed 
viltch tinted. A skilled hand will do 40% day, 
and thus ‘the whole expense is nearly"6d. a 
head. Lambs, when taken fromitheis dams, _ 
being dresscd as above, at Gié rate of near > 
ten to. a-pound, will be reliével from the ticks, —. 
and will never have the-scab ifkeptonaevell = 
enclosed farm.=+lidats pate . ee 
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"Phe barn ‘of Mi Phomas: ead Nathaniel 2 


Thompson, at Lyou’s Varms, NJ. was de- 
stroyed by lightning on the 18th ull, “with tite ~~ 


ote eetneetined 











As we have been and are still mach pesteted ' 


contents. 
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From the American Farmer. 
| THE COTTAGER’s MANUEL. 


FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES THROUGHOUT EVE- 


RY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


Peo OCTOBER, 

One of the chief occupations during this month, 
is the feeding of the.weak hives. Persons who 
keep Bees appear, in general, not to be aware of 
the great advantage which is derived from ‘a li- 
beral system of feeding, and it may be affirmed 
without fear of refutation, that there is not any 
department in the whole range of the apiary, in 
which keepers of Bees in general are so wofully 
ignorant ; the cottager goes to his elder tree, 
cuts off a branch, and. having scooped out the 
pitch of it, fills it with raw sugar, and inserts it 
at the entrance of thehive. The system is adopt- 
ed at all seasons, and in all weathers—the Bees 
are accidentally observed eating the sugar, in 
the same manner as a hungry man is not very 
choice of the victuals which are set before him, 
and the. cottager immediately concludes that he 
hhae fed his Bees ; and should they survive the 
winter, he sagaciously concludes that it'was the 
raw sugar that saved his Bees—a liberal supply 
of boiled ale and sugar, will save many a hive, 
that would inevitably die upon the mere food of 
raw sugar ; and in this month, whatever hives 
appear weak, let them be bountifully fed—choose 
2 fine day for the purpose, when the Bees are 
on the wing—place some plates full of the syrup 
before the hives, and the Bees will soon regale 
upon it—they will carry it to their cells, and in 
the winter months it will supply the place of 
honey. : 

. The bives, this month, should be all weighed, 
and making due e!lowance for the weight of the 
hive and Bees, an estimate can easily be made of 
the actual quantity of honey. © This should al- 
ways be the foundation and rule cf the system of 


feeding, and the judicious manager will always | 


make an allowance for the openness or rigor of 
the season. {In an open season the coasumplion 
of food is greater, and therefore 'a more liberal 
supply ought to be given, but it is at ull times bet- 
ter to give an abundance at once, than to admi- 
nister it by driblets. et 
Thecovering of the hives must sow be par- 
ticularly attended to, the common siraw cover- 
ing is the best, provided, as.is generaily the case, 
it 
insects and mice are able to ascend into the hive. 
The covering should be cut close to the stool on 
. which the hive stands, and there should not. be 
any object behind, which could serve as a con- 
ductor to the insects. Cleanliness is one of the 
fondamental pillars of apiarian science. and al- 
though come cottagers conceive that a pigstye is 
an ex _place for Bees, from an erroneous 


potion that they are. particularly partial to the 


~ balasmic odour of a piggery, yet the second year 
will convince them of their error, if conviction 
on patticuler points con be ever imparted to! 
ft oF or I borer knew an apiary os a 
‘which was placed overa pigstye ; onthe con- 
; \ id aa or third Lage furthest, the 
Bees dwindled away or forsook the hive. 


| to say, that cold:has no effect upon Bees. 


not made to reach the ground, by which the | 








The entrance mast now be contracted, so as 
to adinit only one Bee at once. All dampness 
should be carefullyxremoved frem the hive—it is 


highly injorious, and will @ltimately prove their 


NOVEMBER. 

The chief occupation~of the apiarian -this 
month is the visitation of his hives. In a healthy 
hive, an evident decrease will be manifest in the 
consumption of the hive ; and due care should 
be taken that all chance of death by famine should 
be averted. It is the principle of many persons, 
but itis founded ‘on erroneous ideas, that Bees 
ought to be kept warm’ during the winter ; and 
the ** guide wives” of the country bestow par- 
ticular pains in seeking out from their old hoards 
ali the bits of old blankets and flannel, wherewith 
to decorate the hives, and keep the ‘‘ poor tn- 
sects’? warm, during the inclemency of the win- 
ter :; this is all very humane and good-hearted, 
and I will grant the validity of the mode of ma- 
nagement, when the hive has a superabundance 
of food ; but, as in the case of deprivation, that 
portion is only left in the hive, which on a pro- 
per calculation, ought to suffice for its support, it 
cannot, as far as my experience extends, be kept 
too cold, As an instance of the truth of this opinion, 
I will mention.a particalar experiment which | 
made on two hives of equal weight ; one I placed 
in a green-house, subject to a moderate tempera- 
ture ; the other [ left exposed. to all the influ- 
ence of the weather ; the former I enveloped in 
blankets—to the latter I gaye no covering at ail, 
excepting what was necessary to protect it from 
the effect ofsnow : I weighed these two hives 
regularly every month, and in the month of Fe- 
bruary | found that the hive which had been 
kept warm, had consumed eight pounds of food 
more than the tiwe which had been expesed to 
all theinclemency ofthe season. It must, bow- 
ever, be allowed that the hive which had been 
so kindly nursed, swarmed ten days sooner than 
that which had been fully exposed ; no objec- 
tion, therefore, can exist to the keeping of a 
hive warm, provided a certainty exists of a su- 
perabundance of food being in store ; buito a 
poor hive it is only increasing the evil, and has- 
tening its destruction. 

In treating of the effect of cold upon the hives, 
it would be running in the face of all experience 
I am 
nble to adduce an instance, in which, had. the 
circumstance not occurred to myself, and I was at 
the time well aware of the actual state of my 
Bees, it is probable I<should have lost some of 
my best hives. Towards the close of February, 
1820, a most severe second frest set in, my Bees, 
fromthe lateness of the season, were taking eve- 
ry opportunity of a fine day to leave the hive ; 
but it was not till the latter end of March that I 
was fearful (hat the severity of the second frost 
would prove highly injurious to the Bees ; and 
observing a tatal inactivity in some of: the hives, 
I examined them, and found the Bees clustering 
on the combs, and to all appearance dead : I was 
aware that Bees never cluster in a dead state, but 
only ina state of torpor. I therefore collected 


ruin. 


‘all the Bees ; and carried the hive into the 


house, aud placed it at a moderate distance from, 
the fire : in about a quarter of an hour symp- 


| toms of returning life exhibited themselves ; and 


f+ 


H 





in less than two hours the complete resuscitation 


faction of returning the hive to its pedestal, with 
the whole community active and in vigor, P fear 
that the same circumstance may have occurred 
to many hives, during. the frost of February ana 
March, and many persons may have thrown aw 
the Bees, on the supposition that they were 
dead. Few persons are aware of the length of 
time in which a Bee will remain in a torpid state 
with the fanctions of life apparently destroyed. 
The Bees already alladed to, had been, probably, 
in that benumbed state for a week or fortnight, 
yet they were recovered.* 2 
The hives should be carefully visited {his 
month, and their internal health minutely @ 
tained. The late swarms should have particiijar 
aitention paid te them, and every possibility 
avoided of their perishing with hunger. , 
It may happen, even with the most judicious 
management, that some hives will fail this month, 
and the Bees, on examination, will be. found 
'dead. & would advise the hive, ifitbe a new 
one, to be removed immediately into a dry place, 
and preserved forthe ensuing season ; but if it 
be an old hive, cut it up, and melt the combs- 


old hive ; but where the combs are new it mia 
prove of great advantage to the Bees, as the 
snag will deposit her eggs immediately in the 
cells. 

The field mouse now shelters in the hive,—let 
every method be adopted of preventing its ad- 
mission. So eager is this little animal to shelter 
itself during the inclemency of the winter in a 
Bee hive, that it will frequently gnaw the band 
of straw in order to obtain admissiou, but as it is 
most destructive to the hive, living on the honey 


prevent its getting a footing. 


throw the hives; 1 have frequently observed’ 
this accident happen to the careless apiarian,’ 


fied the strongest wind that ever blew. 
insinuate themselves into the hive. 


tbe management of Bees, the success would. be 
greater, and the profit more abundant. ; 
DECEMBER, 


throw of the wind, or some other untoward acci- 
dent, the apiarian will have litte more to do this 





In a letter recently received from Mr. King, 
Brill, Bucks, he mentions having-losi a hundred 
and fifty hives by.the dysentary ; some strong sus- 
picion rests upon my mind that the Bees have been 
benumbed by the cold, and that Mr. King conclud- 
ed they were dead. Itis an unheard of mortaltty 
by the effect of partial disease. 
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it is most egregious folly to put a swarm into an ' 


and wax, the utmost precaution is necessary to” § 


0 
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who very naturally blames the winds for it, ~ 
whereas a rope, or a few stakes, would have de- © 


of thé Bees had taken place, and I had the Satis. 


Particular care must be taken this month, that p = 
the high winds which often prevail, do not ovem= “9 


Examine the tops of your hives—the vermin ' 
now take shelter under them, and by degrees 
A preven- >” 
tion is in all cases better than a remedy, and werei  § © 
this maxim to be adhered to more punctually in © 


This month may be considered as entirely 
passive, on the pagt of the apiarian; the cold is,” 
in general, too intense to admit of any operation ©" 
being performed on the hives, should any bere- | 
quisite, but excepting it be acasualty by anever- - 
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-month, than to take a cursory survey of his hives, ~~ 2 a 
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_ pretecung them irom snow, and prohibiting his 
Bees from leaving the hive. Let it beconsider 
ed as a standing rule in the management of Bees, 
that.the less they are molesteg or examined in 
cold weather the better. Every thing which 
tends to disunite the Bees in cold weather, proves 
highly injurious to them, for as they are kept 
alive in winter by a reciprocity of animal beat, 
pothing should be attempted, which has atenden- 
¢y to diminish the temperature of the hive.* 
The greatest danger which impends over a 
hive thie month, is the snow ; never let it rest 
ona hive, and confine your Bees during the time 
that it is on the ground. 
i (Concluded. ) 
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a* In the middle of December, during an intense 

@ frost, TI opened one of my most populous hives, and 
mserted a small thermometer in the most crowded 
jart. The thermometer previously to the inser- 
‘tion was ten degrees below the freezing point at 

B deven o'clock, A.M. I suffered the thermometer 
to remain ten minutes, and on taking it out, it 

} stood at ten degrees above the freezing point, mak- 
| ing a difference of twenty degrees between the in- 

@ ternal and external temperature of the hive. A 
| Bee becomes benumbed in a temperature of two 


_ above the freezing point. 


LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY, 
[By Kirsy and Srence.] 








LETTER I. 
OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 
(Concluded.) 


- IbNo objection, I think, now remains against 
9} Wadicting ourselves to entomological pursuits, 
~ 7 bot that which seems to have the most weight 
\ ® With you, and which indeed is calculated to make 
’ the deepest impression upon the best minds—I 
wean the charge of inhumanity and cruelty.— 
That the science of Entomology cannot be pro- 
- perly cultivated without the death of its objects, 
\ /§ 4nd that this is not to be effected without patting 
% } them to some pain, must be allowed ; but that 
“+ | thissubstantiates the charge of cruelty against us 
\ | fTaltogether deny. Cruelty is an unnecessary 
~~ /f itfliction of suffering, when a person is fond of 
© ® totturing or destroving God’s creatures from 
~ 1} Mere wontonness, with no useful end in view ; 
» ® orwhen, if their death be useful and lawful, he 
§ recourse to circwwfous modes of killing them, 
Where direct ones would answer equally well. 
This is cruelty, and this with you I abominate ; 
but pot the infliction of death when-a just occa- 
0n calls for it. 
_ They who'see no cruelty in the sports of the 
field, asthey are called, can never, of course, 
fonsistently allege such a charge against the en- 
‘omologist ;; the tortures of wounded birds, of 
© 90 that swallow the hook and break the line, or| 
© § the hunted hare, being, beyond comparison, 
7p Seater than those of insects destroyed. in the 
4 Maal mode, With respect to utility, the sports- 
“7p Man, who, though he adds indeed to the gene- | 
ope stock of food, makes amusement his primary 
“Pzect, must surely yield the palm to the entomo- 
q sist, who adds to the general stock of mental 
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ments in the arts and sciences, and the objects 
of whose pursuit, unlike those of the former, are 
preserved and may be supplied to use for many 
ears. $3 . 
: But in the view even of those few who think 
inhumanity chargeable upon the sportsman, it 
will be easy to place considerations. which may 
rescue the entomologist from.sucb reproof. — It 
is well known that, in proportion as: we descend 
in the scale of being, the sensibility*of the ob- 
jects that constitute it diminishes. The tortoise 
walks about after losing its head ; and the Poly- 
pus, so far from being injured by the ‘application 
of the knife, thereby acquires an extension of 
existence. Insensibility almost equally great 
may be found in the insect world. This, indeed, 
jnight be inferred @ priori, since Providence 
seems to have been more prodigal of insect life 
than that ofany other order of creatures, animal- 
cula perhaps alone excepted. No part of the 
creation is exposed to the attack of so many ene- 
mies, or subject to so many disasters ; so that 
the few individuals of each kind which enrich 
the valued museum of the entomologist, many of 
which are dearer to him than gold or gems, are 
snatched from the ravenous maw of some bird 
or fish or rapacious insect ; would have been 
driven by the winds inte the waters and drown- 
ed ; or trodden under foot by man or beasts,— 


| for it is not easy, in some parts of the year, to} 
set foot to the ground without crushing these | 


minute animals: and thus also, instead of being 
buried in oblivion, they have a kind of immor- 
tality conferred uponthem. Can it be believed 


1 that the benificent Creator; whose tender mer- 


cies are over all his works, would expose these 
helpless beings to such innumerable enemies and 
injuries, where they. endued with the same sense 
of pain.and irritability of nerve with the higher 
orders of animals ? 

’ But this interference is reduced to certainty, 
when we attend to the facts which insects every 
day present to us, proving that the very converse 
of our great poet’s conclusion, 


... + “ The peor beetle that we tread upon, 
in corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies,” 


must be regarded as nearer the truth. 
mention the peculiar organization of insects, 
which strongly favours the idea | am inculcat- 
ing, but which will be considered more properly 
in another place, their sang froid upon the loss 
of their limbs, eventhose that we account most 
necessary to life, irrefragably. proves that the 
pain they suffer cannot be very acute. Hada 
giant lost an arm or a leg, or were a sword or 


great inclination for running about, dancing, or 
eating. Yeta Tipula will leave half its legs in 
the hands of an unlucky boy who has endeavour- 
ed to catch it, and it will fly here and there with 
as much agility and unconcern as if nothing had 
happefed to'it; and an insect impaled upon a 
pin will often devour its prey with as much ayi- 
dity as when at liberty. Were a giant eviscer- 
‘ated, his body divided in the middle, or hig head 
cut off, it would be all over with bim ; he would 
move no more ; he would be dead to the calls of 
hunger ; or the emotions of fear, anger, or love. 








a, often supplies bints for useful, improve- 
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Notso ourinsects. I have seen the common 


Not to] 


spear run through his body, he would feel no} 







cockchafer walk about with apparent indifl 
after some bird had nearly emptied its body 
viscera ; a humble bee will eat honey witlegre 
diness though deprived of its abdomen; and I 
myself lately saw an ant, which had been brought 
out of the nest by it comrades, walk when de- 
prived of its head. ‘The head of a wasp will 
attempt to bite after it is separated from the rest 
of the body ; and the abdomen under similar cir- 
cumstances, if the finger be moved to it, will at-. 
tempt to sting. And what is more extraordinary, 
the headless trunk of a male Mantis has. been 
known to unite itself to the other sex. _ These 
facts, out of hundreds that might be addaced, 
are surely sufficient to prove that insects do not , 
experience the same acute sensations of pain 
with the higher orders of animals, which Provi- 
dence has'endowed with more ample means of 
avoiding them ; and since they were to be ex- 
posed so universally to attack and injury, this is- 
a most merciful provision in their favour ; for, 
were it otherwise, considering the wounds, and 
dismemberments, and fingering deaths that in- 
sects often spffer, what a vast increase would 
there be of the general sum of pain and misery! 
You will now, I think, allow that the most hu- 
mane person need not hesitate a moment, ‘whie- 
ther he shall devote himself to the study of En- 
tomology, on account of any cruelty attached to. 
the pursuit. | 
But if some morbid sentimentatist should stil} 
exclaim, ‘'Ob! but I cannot: persuade myself, 
even for scientific purposes, to inflict the ‘slight- 
est degree of pain upon the most insensible of. 
creatures—”’ Pray, sir, or madam, I would ask, 
should your green-house be infested by Aphides, 
or your grapery by the semianimate Coccus, 
would this extreme of tenderness induce you to 
restrict your gardener from destroying them ?—. 
Are you willing to deny yourself these unneces- . 
sary gratifications, and to resign your, favorite 
flowers and fruit at the call of your fine feelings ? i 
Or will you give up the shrimps, which by their 
relish enable you to play a better part with your 
bread and butter at breakfast, ‘and thos, instead 
of adding to it, contribute to diminish the quanti> . 
ty.of food ? If not, I shall only desire you to re-. 
collect that, for a mere personal indulgence, you 
cause the death of an. infinitely greater number. 
of animals, than all the. entomologists in the world . . 
destroy for the promotion of science, Lite 
To the considerations, which | have no doubt. 
you will think conclusive as:to the unreasonable-. 
ness and inconsistency of the objections made 
against the study of Entomology on the score of 
cruelty, I shall only add, that I do not intend 
them as any apology for other than the most > 
speedy and least painful modes of destroying in- 
sects; and these will be painted out to you in 
subsequent letter, Every degree of tnns 
ry pain becomes cruelty, which I - 










d not as- 








} sare you I abhor; and frommy own obserya-- - 
tiens, however ruthlessly the entomologist. may ; 
seem to devote the few specimens want oe 
scientific purposes to destruction, mri ‘in or- 5. 


dinary -circumstances is less pr | 
life. For my.own part, | qnestion whéther'the 
drowning individuals, which Ihave saved from 
destruction, would not.far out-namber all that I 
ever sacrificed to science. E : 

My aext letter will be devoted to the meta- 
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‘different states, which will be perpetually allud- || sustenance. In some places, they had pro-.| tain and Ireland,for 1821, was sixty-five mpi > 
ed to in‘the-course of our correspondence : md longed a miserable existence, by feeding on | lions, about three pounds five shillings per : § 
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~The confusion incident te the remov al of 
our PrintingOffice, has occasioned a delay of 
one day in the publication of this number.— 
The Proveu Boyis now published at the dwel- 
ling-house of the Editor, No* 87, South-Pearl 
Street. ~ 5 

E. .Buet, on “ Setting Fruit Trees,” and a 
poetical communication from J.C. J. in our 
next, 


is ied 


Weekly, Binary. 
FOREIGN. 

A German Counsellor, by the name of Lil- 
Jiensten, has come forward to prove that AN- 
‘TI-CHRIST will appear in 1823—that his ar- 
rival will be succeeded by 10 years of religi- 
-@us wars, after which the Millenium will com- 
‘mence in 1836 ! 





New-York, from ‘London, with papers to the 
15th of May, we are advised of the still uncer- 
tain result of the Russian and Turkish diplo- 

«matic conflict: The cruel atrocities which 

‘continue to be exercised by the Turks towards 
the Greeks: The death of the Abbe Sicard, 
the celebrated director of the deaf -and dumb 
school in Paris, .at the age of 80: The tri- 
uimph of the opposition party, in the French 

elections, so far as the department which em- 
braces Paris was concerned:: Whe revival of 
disturbances in Spain. 

_.. ‘By the’ship Robert’ Fulton, Holdridge, -ar- 
rived at New-York, Liverpool papers to ‘the | 
17th-of May have been received. ‘They con- 

~ tain nothing new er interesting from-the conti- 
nenit ; ;ibut afferd a gloomy picture of the in- 
creasing distress. ef Ireland. “ Ata meeting 

- eld at Liverpool;” says the National Advo- 
cate, “ it was stated-that the distress was.con- 

‘fined, i in'a great measure, to a feav districts ;.to 

es of Limerick, Cork, Galway, the 

. western parts af Clare, and some other places, 

” jn the south an@ south-western parts of the 

‘island, It originated from the potatoes, the | 

..wsual food of the Irish peasantry, having been | 


and great floods which had anundated those 

of the island a few mouths ago. It 
was imposible for words to convey an-ade- 
quate idea of the extent and magnitude of} 


attention which the Irish paid to the decent 
interment of their dead, was known to all ;— 
but such was the nature ef their present 
sufferings, that in some -instances, their 
dead had:-been buried without coffins. Ht was 
‘stated, that two men had been thus interred, 
and that one of them had died for want of food. 
Such were afew of the melancholy details laid 
before the neeting. After the meeting sepa- 
rated, subscription books were immediately 





-opened, and upwards of 16001. subscribed.— 


The subscripjions in London amounted ‘te 
1.25,000 sterling. 


The following #s an :extract ef a letter 
from Ireland. 

“WESTPORT, May 11.—I -can assure 
you, that tho distress here is beyond descrip- 
tion; many of the people are literally starv- 
ing. You may form some idea of our situa- 


tion, when I tell you that this small town has 
. By the Comet, capt. Moore, arrived at} 


subscribed 1.800 for their relief, and we now 
have between 2 and 300 on our list,’ giving 
them a.portion of meal three days in the week. 
This mumber, we fear, will’ be doubled before 
Fong: it is a melancholy prospect. God on- 
ly krows how if will end.” 


The whole amount ef -woollen manufac- 
tures, exported frem Great-Britain in 1821, 
was 1,7,395,175 17s. and 2d. sterling, nearly 
two millions ef which came to the United 
States. 

Asan item in the distfesses of leila’: a 
letter from the county of Clare, read at a pub- 


| lic meeting in London, on the 7Zih of May, 


stated that in that county alone upwards of 
200,000 were without any means of suppert, 
and double that number had but one miserable 


? meal in 24 hours! 


Alderman Wood, of London, has received a 
service of plate, valued at 600 pounds, “as a 
compliment fer hisexertiens in the cause of 
the late unfortunate Queen. | 
The late Lord Primate of Ireland, whose 
ise, since his ‘death, is in- all the papers of 
4Great-Britain, was married to Miss Penn, the 
lineal descendant of the founder of Pennsylv.a- 
nia. Jt was she who administered, by mistake | 
the fatal dose. On discovering her mistake, 

such. was the anguish of her mind, thatshe be-# 
came delirious, and had-not recovered at the } 
date of our-last accounts. 


Dublin papers, to the 18th of May, receiy- 








their sufferings. ‘To sucha state of wretched- | 
ness. had the unfortunate peasantry been: oh 


ed by the bug Abigail, at New-York, afford 
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The people of Tuscarora Valley, Pa. suf, 
fered materially by a violent hail-storm ‘on the 
4th ult. in the destruction of crops, and the 
of a number of cattle, hogs and sheep,which were 
carried by the violeuce of the storm into ¢ 
creek. and drowned. ‘The roofs were carried 
from a number of.houses and barns< but no Pres, : 
ran lives lest. The hail in some places: Was a 
foot deep! 

A steam mill is to be’erected at Salem,N, a . 
for grinding. wheat, by whichit is estimated *: 
immense saving will be made. 

On Wednesday the 22d ult. the wife and thre 
children of the Kev. Asa Meach, late of Canter 
bury, Con. were drowned in a creek in the 

neighbourhood ot Hull, in Lower Canada. They — 

had moved to Holl last winter—and Mr. Meach 
and the remainder of his family, were on the 
way to join them ‘when this melancholy event 
occurred. 

The canal commissioners of the state of New. . 
York, having determined for the third and last 
time to terminate the grand canal at Buffalo,#he — 
cilizéns of that village received the dec 

of 


with public demonstrations of joy, on the re 
Three national salutes were fired, and the (oe 
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ult. 
day concluded by a bali in the evening. ) 
Isaac Wilbour, chief, Thomas Buffam, Henry 
Remington, Daniel Champlain, and Luke Drao- § 
rey, are elected judges ofthe supreme coal 
of Rhode Island a 
The city of Richmond, Va. suffered com, 
siderably by a violent storm on the night of ~ 
the {ath uk.. The roofs of houses were blown 
eff—and fences, trees, &c. were prostrated. 
No lives lost, but a lady and gentleman (man 
and wife, bythe name of Lips) received severe 
contusions, : 
The new work of Washington Irving, entitle 
** Bracebridge “Hall,” has made its sree 
ance, price $5. Some editors think the price 
too high, “and <cavil about it—ethers thiok 1 
of little consequence what the price is, sol 
as the.work is from the pen of Irving, 
‘On the 19th inst. Don Manvel Torres,Chargt 
d’Affaires from the republic of Columbia, was” 
presented to the president of the United States.” 
This gentleman isthe first diplomatic characte, 








received by us from any of the republics of, 
'Sonth. 








The Rey. Alex. Woods has sailed for Eng | Bhi: 
‘land, to obtain books and philosophical apparalas Tate 
ifer the Columbian College, at Washington. 9 ‘ The 


s 


A failure of crops is apprehended im New 
Hampshire, from the long continued droughths © 
On the 20th inst. a new Baptist Meeting 
' House «was raised inthe town of Plymouth, Mass~ 
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Daring a thonder storm which passed over’ 


York, Pa. on the 17th inst. the house of Mr, P. 
J, King, occupied by Mr. Stough, was struck by 
jightning. The case of the-door at which” Mr. 
Stough. was sitting, was ¢plit down and fell at his 
feet, but he received no injury.. A small quantit 
- of hemp was burnt in the garret. In Spring Gar- 
den’ Township, in the same storm, a mare and 
y cow, standicg more than half'a mile apart, 
were killed by the same stroke. 
In Windsor township, a house> was struck and 
 gonsiderably shattered, and the fluid’ passed 
“through an Almanae hanging against a wall, and 
~ jeft a hole in it as if a musket-ball had been 
’ shot through it. 
- ©@en. Rufus Putnam, the first white man who 
- ‘settled in Ohio, is still living at Marietta, ata 
wery advanced age. 


_- Two panthers, one?dead, the other alive, have | 


 Jately been seen in Genesee county, the first of 
_ the species that have been seen there in 12 or 
U4 years past. 
’ _ A few days since the house of Elias Pershall, 
‘pear Union Town, Pa. was destroyed by the ex. 
B plosion of a parcel’ of powder. - One child. was 
® blown to'atoms—another severely injured. 
' -Nancy Tenney, Adeline Lumbard, Hannah 
_ @. Marble, and Mary G. Marble, all young 
Jadies, were drowned in Singletary pond, Sut- 
~~ 4on, Mass. on the 29th ult. ‘Two. gentlemen-nnd 
~ one lady, also in the boat, were saved by holding 
onto it till relieved-fromthe sbore. 
~ Afew days since, near Deep Creek, in Vir- 
‘gina, an infatuated man, named Joseph Lewis, 
deliberately repaired: with a loaded gunto the 
- house of Jack Bass, a.coloured. man, and shot 
him dead, giving as*the reason ofthis mad-act, 
sthat poor Jack was a cenjuror, und had bewitch- 
4 athis (Lewis’s) wife, by which she was thrown 
1° § into a fit of sickness ! 
» eo Mr. Ansel Treuby, and capt. Joseph New. 
_ .bury, were drowned in the Susquehannah at 
~ Walton, on the tst .of Jane. Capt. Newbury 
FT host his life in attempting to save his companion. 
' » On the 21st ult. the western stage, in descend- | 
® ing a hill in Springtield, Otsego co. passed 
# over a poor old man, and crushed him instant- 
Maly to death. The driver stands acquitted of 
pblame. 


The U. S. Schooner Alligator, captain Stock- 
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| ton, has recently. captured several piratical ves- 
“sels. The Belvidera, captain Seman, arrived 
“} at Pensacola, left captain. Steckton in a~ light 
"} ‘schooner.with 70.men, engaged with a piratical 
» Schooner manned. by the same number, among 
' whem was the celebrated La Fitte. 

' The schooner Swan, capt: Carter, bound from. 
sHavannah to Pensacola, was boarded bya pirate 
| (nthe 24thof May. The boarding party were 
_ Spaniards—and. in robbing the Swao, they did 
“aot spare even a Spanish priest, but stripped 
him of money, clothes.and plate, valued: at $800. 
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achusetts ; the first house of worship ever erect |} ca es 
ed there, differing from the congregational or-]/ cats 
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was ran away withon the morning of the 19th 
olt. the horses: taking, fright at the blaze-of. a.) 
1 brick-kill.. The stage was brought up against a 


| - Harrow Gate Spring, at Greenbush, half a mile |}. 
_ from.the. Albany ferry,. has. been. -zecently put: 
© wmto good order, and secured: from. defilement. ||, 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. 
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indigestion, costiveness, rheumatism, 
. * 


=m mill, and carding machines, 


p 16th ult,-together with large quun- } 
8 uF, grain and-wooh, belonging to the 
neighboring farmers. mer 
~ DP bemail 
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iladelphia to New York, 


stage from Ph 


tree, and dashed to pieces ; the driver thrown: 
from his seat andconsiderably bruised ; bat. two: 
passengers inside received no injury. 

A new «and superior horse-boat is now in: 
operation at. Catskill ferry. 
this city (Albany) by Burden, the Plough maker, 
as chief contractor. The Catskill people are 


well pleased with the manner in which thecon- |p 


tract was perfurmed. 

A terrible murder: was 
treal on the 137th of May. Three lrishmen 
had invited.acitizen to drink withthem. The 
invitation was accepted. Some altercation arising 
between them, the citizen was knocked down, 
and beaten till be cried murder ; his wife hear- 
ing his cries, ran to» his assistance, when the 
barbarians turned upon her and stabbed-her in 
upwards of thirty different places, of which she 
expired. 

The dispute lately existing in the Roman Cath- 
olic church at Philadelpbia,. has been settled in 
favour of Mr. Hogan, by the award of Gen. 
Cadwallader, the umpire. 

Fire at. Baltimore.—On Sanday the 23dolt. a: 
terrible fire breke out in Ballimere, which de- 
stroyed seventeen of the valnable brick. ware hou- 
ses and dwellings, fronting on McEldesry’s 
wharf. Two or three houses were likewise 
destroyed. on the south side of Pratt-street. 
Independent of theless: of buildings and their 
contents, not less than one hendred: thousand 
dollars worth of lumber was-destroyed.. Some 
lives were reported to have been lest. - Mr. Jo- 
seph Bernard fell from the roof. ofa house, and 
doubts were entertained of his recovery. A: Mr. 
Davis. also fell and. had. his thigh broken. in a 
shocking manner. : 

Lhe Baltimore Patrtot, of June 24th, says— 
The following is. the: most full list we have 
been able to obtain of the sufferers, and: of thre 


property destroyed: 


cemmitted in Mon- 


of Platisbugh, were destroyed by 


She . was built in |} 


A Turpentine Distillery. 

Mr. Carroll’s stable, and three other stables, 
and offices belonging to the lumber yard. 

Two new two-story brick houses, built by 
‘Wm. Bromwell. — . : AT ios 

Egerton and M’Qneen’s Burr Mill Sto 
factory. . . 

Two black smith shops destroyed. 

About 3000 cords: of wood. 

Diffenderffer’s lron store was on fire. 

Col. Steuart is a considerable sufferer at his 
Stone Yard; adjoining the lumber ‘yard, the in- 





and marble, valued at between 2 and 3,000 
lars. “ite yr 
Fifteen of the three story buildings were in- 
sured in the Equitable Fire Insurance Com-: 
any. ay i 
‘ We have it from one of the unfortunate suf- 
ferers, that the loss of Messrs. Kirby, & Clarke,. 
is at least $45,000. Mr. “West’s $25,000, and: 
Messrs. Bromwell’s $15,000. 
On the Ist of June wnt the Lord’s Sacra- 
ment was administering to a number of people 
assembled in a beech wood, at Knox, Golumbi 
county, Ohio, a thunder gust c¢; on, by 
which a tree was blown down, and. striking a 
shed in which was'a part of the congregation, 
killed Mrs. Shaefer, wife of Jacob Shaefer, and . 
her child: Wiliam eh aide Miss. Hannah 
Shaefer, and some other 
ed ; but were recevering.. . 
Pubiic meetings have been lield in Balti-: 
more and New-York, to devise’ means of con- 
tributing to the relief of the distressed people 
of Ireland. These meetings beautifully illus- 
trate the declaration of Independence : “Ewes- 
mies IN War, IN Peace Frienps.” So may 


it ever be. | 
Cartain Suaw:—The president chas ap- 
the 
the: 


-dol- 





proved the decision of the court martial in 
case of this veteran oflicer, which was, tha: 
be suspended from any command in the | 
for six months.. We understand that the coul 
acquitted him from the charge of ungentleé-. 
manly conduct; andif we can understand the-. 
nature of the charge on whiclr the court pas- 
sed their extraordinary sentence, it may be: 
construed into a sentence of approbation ‘Ta-.‘ 
ther than of censure.—Captain Shaw hoisted, 
his broad pendant, which eapt. Hull erdered. 









John Diffenderffer, grocer. 

Samuel Reed’s tavern, totally burnt: 

Hugh Bolton, & Co. oil store, de. 

Mordecai Morgan, do. 

S. G.. Albers, grocery. and chandlery do, 

David Wilson, db. do. do. 

Joshua: Matthews, do: : 

Jacob, Williams’ chair store, much injured,, 
goods principally saved. 

William and. H: Bromwel, sieve and fre facto- 
do, do. ; 
Do. do. do.. lumber-o 
William.West, de: do. do: 
Kirby. and:C@lark, do.. dos 


fice and yard, 


him to take down.—The order was disobeyed,. 
band th® pendant flutteréd in the: il an 
order was obtained from some other source. 
to have it removeds Captain Shaw then wrote 
|a letter to captain Hull, congratulating him on. 
his victory overa piece of harmless bunting 


which had withstood: the storms ‘ef 
and the storms of tieaven for. a 
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long, series _of* 








years. It is-for writing, this lettet, as the case 
}is generally understood, that captain Shaw is - 
sentenced by a-naval court martial’ tebe sus-. 


pended, for six months, without being dé tived’ 


}of his pay or emolument.. Ry ether -wonds, for 
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Easterns Shore Hotel:); do. 
ks”'grocery store, totally burnt: 
Mr. Maller’s-store; withea large stock,. 
Widow Everson’s-store;, do. do. 








g- 4 his spring was mach: visited, previous to the || 
us 9 Tate: war;. daring which:> it: fell into. disase.—]] 
> She water is acknowledged. tp. be useful.in. 
a | 


«J 


sg Mr. Betts’ copper. and. nail manufactory; 


}-from duty, for: six months” and" | 


Ktion.—-GALsxy.. 


|[ bis letter of congratulation he is to be. relieved! 


a 


usual’pay, which will enable: him. te spend aa 


‘very comfortable summer of rest. and, regres. 
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tense heat destroyed large bodies of free-stone- _ 


were badly wound- ~ 
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POETRY. © 
ODE—TO ADVERSITY. 


BY GRAY. 


Davebter of Jove, relentless pow’r, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourgeand tort’ ring hour 

The. bad affright, afflict the best | 

Bound jn thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught totaste of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpity’d and 
alone. 


When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design’d, 
To thee he gave the heav’nly birth, 
And bade to form ber infant mind ; 
' Stern rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a yearshe bore ; 
he What sorrow was, thou bad’st her know, 
And from her. own she learn’d to melt at 
others’ wo. 


Sca at thy frown (terrific fly 
Self-pleasing folly’s idle brood, 

Wild langhter, noise; and thoughtless joy, 
And leave us leisure,to be good. 

Light they disperse ; and with them go 
The summer friend, the flatt’ring foe ; 




















By vain prosperity receiy’d, 
To her they vow their trath, and are again 
believ’d. 
“Wisdom, in sable garb. array’d, 
~~ Immers’d in rap’rous thought profound, 
And melancholy, silent maid, 
With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 
Warm charity, the gen’ral friend, 
With justice, to herself severe, 
And pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing. 
“8 bear. 
Oh! gently on thy suppliant’s head, 
Dread goddess! lay. thy chasi’ning hand, 
Net in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 
- Nor circled with the vengetul band : 
‘€As by the impious thou art seen,) 
With thoad’ring voiceand threat’ning mien, 
With screaming horror’s fun’ral cry, 
Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly po- 
_ verty. 
Thy form benign, O goddess ! wear, 
Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philosophic train be there, =| 
To Soften, not to wound, my heart = 
‘The gen’rous spark extinct revive ; 
Teach me to-love and to forgive ; 
: _. Exact my own defects to scan, 
“What others are to feel, and know 
aman. - 
—— ee 
ON RIPENING FRUIT. 
ins ondon Journal of Science for June, con- 
- tains the- 


oy 
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myself 













following summary of an Essay on the 


aS ‘Montpellier, which was‘held entitled to the prize 
ae given by the Academy of Sciences at Paris for 
: \ “he year 1821, 0 

Fruit does not act like leaves onthe air. The 


ripening of Fruits from the pen of Mr. Berard of | 
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is at every instant of its formatiogsa@ | 
bon by the fruit, which combines; wit 
gen of the air and forms carbon 


pening of the fruit, for when the” 
in anatmosphere deprived — 

on becomes wlpe ’ 
ped, and if the fruit remains a 
tree, it'dries up and dies. 

A, fevit which happeng naturally to be enclos- 
ed in a shell may nevertheless ripen, because’ 
the membrane which forms the 4iusk is permea- 
ble to the air. The communication between the 
external and internal air is so free, that the two 
portions are always of uniform composition so 
when the air thus contained is analyzed, it is al- 
ways found to be ofthe same composition as at- 
mospheric air. 7 

When fruits separated from the tree, but ca- 
pable of completing their own ripening, are plac- 
ed in media fiee from oxygen, they do. not ri- 
pen: the power, however, ig only suspended, 
and may be re-established by placing the fruit in 
un atmosphere capable of taking carbon from it. 
Bat if the fruit remains too long in the first si- 
tnation, although it preserves the same external 
appearence nearly, it has entirely lost.the pow- 
er of ripening. Hence it results, that most fruits, 
and especially those that do not require to re- 
main on the tree, may be preserved for some 
time, and: the pleasure they afford us thus pro- 
longed. The most simple process. consists in 
placing at the bottom of a bottle, a paste formed 
of lime, sulphate of iron, and water, and after- 
wards to introduce the said fruit, it having been 
pulled a few days before it would have been ripe. 
These fruits are to be kept from the bottom of 
the bottle, and asemuch as possible from each 
other, and. the bottle to be closed by a cork and 
cement. The fruits are thus placed in an at- 
mozphere free from oxygen, and may be pre- 
served for a longer or shorter {ime according to 
their nature ; peaches, prunes, and apricots | 
from twenty days to.a month ; pears and apples 
for three months. If they: are withdrawn after | 
this time, and exposed to the air, they ripen ex- 
tremely well; but ifthe times mentioned are 
much exceeded they undergo a particular altera- 
tion, and wilk not ripen ata. Ripe fruit ex- | 
posed to the air rets and decays. In this case it | 
first changes the oxygen of the eurrounding air | 
into carbonic acid, and then liberates from itself | 
a large quantity of the same acid. It appears 
that the presence of oxygen gas is necessary to 
the rotting or decay of fruits, when it is absent, 
a different changa takes place. 

When the fruit cannot ripen except on the 
tree, its ripening is not produced by -a chemical. 
change of the substance it contained whilst still 
green, but by the change of new substances fur- 
nished to it by the tree, and when it appears to 
lose the acid taste it had in its unripe state, it 
is because that taste is hidden by the large quan- 
tity of sugar it receives in ripening. 

Inthe fruits whieh. ripen off ‘the tree, the 
quantity of sugar is also found considerably to 
increase ; and, in this case, it must be formed at 
the expense of a substances previoasly ‘in the 
Gum and lignin are the only principles, 
the proportion of which diminish at the same 
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_-wssult of its action as well in light as in darkness, ! time ; it is therefore natural to conclade that it | 
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| isAppeared, that have been converted inté ep. 


pluced || the 
this || indispensable to ripening. 
- Finally, the alteration the ligmin suders in the 
pete continnes during the decay of the ffuit. 
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is the portion of these substances which e: 





i: and as the lignin contains most carbon, jt is 
ural to suppose it is from it the oxygen takes 
@arbon to form carbonic acid, that change gq 


-becomes brown, and its decomposition ocea, F . 
sions the formation of much earbonic acid. Sy. F)> 
gar is also decomposed at this time, and itig 4g — 
its disappearance, that the peculiar taste of da 
cayed fruits is to be attributed. The sugar jg 
its decomposition also gives rise, no doubt, to the 
formation of carbonic acid. | 
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SADDLE GALLS orn WARBLES.* ¢_ 
These consist of inflamed tumours, and are § 

produced by the unequal pressure of the saddles 9 





lif neglected they become troublesome.sores, and _ 


are ofiena considerable time im healing. As 
soon as a swelling of this kindis observed, let § 
several folds.of linen be moistened with one of § 
the following Embrozations, and kept constantly § 
applied tothe tumour vntil it is reduced ; but if 
matter has been allowed to form, Jet it be opened §- 
with a lancet, and afterwards dressed with de @ 
gestive livtment or ointment. Should it appear “P 
not to heal readily under this treatment, apply 
the Detergent Lotion made hot. When swellings 
of this kind are large and much. inflamed, it wih ¥ 
be advisable to bring them to suppuration as ex: | 
peditiously as possible, by means. of fomentations 

or poultices. Should a hard swelling remain af 
ter the inflammation is in great measure’ remoy- § 
ed, try the Embrocation for strains, and if that 3 
does not succeed, recourse must be had.to: bliss 
ter. 














‘i Embrocation.—No I. . s 

Water of Acetated Litharge, [lead water] 2dn 9 - 
Distilled vinegar, 302. §. 
Spirit of wine, 4on §- 
Mix. 


4 







No. Il. 
Muriate of Ammonia, 
Muriatic Acid, 

Water, 


1-2 om ae 
+ 2 
from 8 to 120% & 
Mix. if 
No. FIT. 
Soap: liniment,.and water of Acetated Am- 
monia, of each 
Mix. 





* White's Compend. : 

(47 COMMUNICATIONS and SUBSCRIP- F 
TIONS for this paper, received at the Printine~ 9 
Orrice, No. 5, Lutheran street. All letters | 
from abroad, directed to the EDITOR, Albany, © ‘ag 
will be duly attended to. Each volume ¢om- 9 
prises twelve. months, or f&fty-tyvo pumbers— i. 
the numbers are issued weekly on Tuesday, and 2 
the volume commences the first Tuesday in a 
June. ‘ eer 





TERMS.—Taree poLLaks: PER ANNUM PA¥- 9 
ABLE. IY ADVANCE. aa 


